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SEASONAL VARIATION OF AVERAGE GROWTH IN WEIGHT 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN ' 


By Carrout E. Pacmer, M. D., Consultant in Child Hygiene, United States Public 
Health Service * 


In 1921, the United States Public Health Service, assisting in a 
health demonstration project at Hagerstown, Md., began an investi- 
gation of certain general problems connected with the physical growth 
of elementary school children. The results of various parts of the 
growth study will be published in a series of papers, of which this, 
the first of the series, will be limited to a consideration of the varia- 
tions of growth in weight occurring coincident with changes of season. 
Information concerning the organization, methods, and other details 
of the health demonstration project will be found in recent volumes 
of the Public Health Reports. Attention is particularly directed, 
however, to two papers by Sydenstricker (1) and (2), which give 
detailed information relevant to the present study with regard to the 
social, economic, geographic, and demographic characteristics of the 
city of Hagerstown. 

The basic material for the study consists of monthly weighings of 
approximately 2,500 native-born white children whose ages ranged 
from 6 to 16 years. This group represents the children enrolled in 
the eight elementary schools of the city. Weighings of the children 
were begun late in September and were repeated at approximately 
monthly intervals until late in May for each of the school years from 
(September) 1923 until (May) 1928. 

The general plan for the selection of the children was as follows: 
During the first school year, 1923-24, the children in the first through 
the fourth grades attending the eight schools were weighed. The 





1 From the Office of Field Investigations in Child Hygiene, U. 8. Public Health Service, in cooperation 
with the department of biostatistics (Paper No. 179) of the School of Hygiene and Public Health, The 
Johns Hopkins University. 

! The investigation during which the data used in this paper were collected was begun under the direction 
of Asst. Surg. Gen. Taliaferro Clark, formerly officer in charge of field investigations in child hygiene. 
The field observations were made under the immediate supervision of Passed Asst. Surg. R. B. Norment, 
Jr. The writer is indebted to these officers of the U. 8. Public Health Service and to Acting Asst. Surg. 
E. Blanche Sterling, Senior Statistician S. D. Collins, Asst. Statistician Amanda Stoughton, and Miss 
Katherine Schindel, field worker, for assistance in the interpretation of the data. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made to Prof. L. J. Reed of The Johns Hopkins University for specific suggestions and criticism 
received during the preparation of the paper. , 
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next year, 1924-25, the children in the second through the fifth grades 
attending the schools were weighed, and similarly, in each successive 
eyear,.one lower grade was eliminated and one higher grade added. 
It was impossible to follow all of the children for the entire period, 
and an arbitrary decision was made to include in the present analysis 
records of only those children who presented at least 80 per cent com- 
plete protocols over a 4-year period. In the group of children studied, 
therefore, the selective factors were those differentia] elements which 
maintain or disturb the constancy of school populations throughout 
the elementary grades and the arbitrary factors introduced by drops 
ping children not presenting fairly complete records for four out of 
five years. 

_ The actual weighings of the children were made by one individual. 
Weights were taken in pounds to, the nearest quarter pound. All 
weighings were made without shoes, vests, sweaters, or toats, but 
included the regular indoor clothing. It, was not feasible to obtain 
nude weights, but, as will be seen “later, some indirect evidence can 
be adduced to the effect that errors introduced by seasonal differences 
in clothing weights probably do not affect the major conclusions of 
the study. The day of weighing varied slightly from month to month 
and from year to year, and the time of day for successive weighings 
was not held rigorously constant. Certain corrections will be made 
for differences in number of days elapsing between monthly weighings, 
but no corrective account canbe taken of the differences in time of 
day. In general, individual grades and individual children in each 
‘grade were weighed in the same order on the different weighing days; 
and, although considerable variability must be effected by lack of 
‘Tigorous control of this factor, it is believed that, to a large extent, 
deviations will occur at random and will not greatly influence the 
general results of the study. 

Since 1920 a great many papers have appeared which deal with 
seasonal and short-time cyclic manifestations of physical growth 
processes. It is of interest that the classical work of Malling-Hansen 
.(3) has been reviewed no less than eight times during the past 12 years. 
The recent. excellent monograph by Nylin (4) contains a compre- 
hensive and unbiased review of the literature and a bibliography of 
259 relevant titles. It will be considered sufficient in this report to 
refer to Nylin’s paper, to state very briefly his conclusions, and to note 
the work which has appeared since his publication. 

The consensus of informed opinion upon the question of seasonal 
variation of growth in weight affirms that growth proceeds at'maximal 
rates during the late summer and autumn, continues at considerably 
reduced rates during the winter, and falls to minimal rates in the 
spring and early summer. This typical fluctuation has been observed 
in Danish children in Copenhagen, in Swedish children in Stockholm, 
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in Scotch children in Aberdeen, in German children in Berlin, and in 
American children in Boston and New York. It is of interest to note, 
also, that growth in weight is accelerated in the fall (April, May, and 
June) and greatly reduced in the spring (October, November, and 
December) in children of English stock in Melbourne. This latter 
observation, which was reported by Fitt (5) in an infrequently quoted 
but important paper, furnishes evidence that the cyclic manifestation 
of physiologic activity is associated in some as yet unexplained manner 
with seasonal changes. 

- Working over the earlier data of Woodbury, by rigorous statistical 
‘methods Berkson (6) has adduced definitive evidence for a typical 
seasonal change of growth rates. Later, Orr and Clark (7) showed that 
the most rapid growth of weight occurs (in the Northern Hemisphere) 
during September, October, and November, and that the smallest 
increments are added during the spring and summer. 

The observational data available for the present study were reduced 
by common statistical methods, and are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 
The methods of collecting these data over a period of years, on children 
of different ages, would permit an analysis of the growth of children of 
given age for different calendar years, but in this report it was decided 
to accumulate records of children of given age unspecified with respect 
to the year of measurement. This procedure was justified on the 
grounds that although convincing evidence (Martin (8), Hansen (9), 
Mumford (10), Paterson and Marsden (11), Jackson (12), and Wolff 
(13)) has accumulated which shows or suggests differences in growth 
in different calendar years, the seasonal trends, as previously reported, 
are of such size as quite completely to dominate any change in growth 
rates which may be expected to occur in successive calendar years. 
TAM heb df dentllicy had athena, Hagdiswn Ma., 196s 1807" 
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Also, the increase in number of cases per year of age greatly stabilizes 
the statistical constants and materially smooths out the fluctuations 
due to random sampling. Tabulations were made, therefore, to show 
entries for each child for each year that he contributed to the study. 
Thus, if a child of 6 in 1923-24 was measured during each year of the 
study, he appears in the record of 6-year-old children (1923-24), in the 
record of 7-year-old children (1924-25), in the record of 8-year-old 
children (1925-26), and so on. 

The children were grouped into age classes by single years of life, 
age being taken as of the birthday nearest to January 1. Under the 
headings of mean age in Table 1, the arithmetic average age of the 
children in each age class is shown. Although many recent writers 
fail to make such calculations, assuming the mean age to center at 
the midpoint of the class intervals, the necessity for taking account of 
this variable has been demonstrated by Boas (14), Schiotz (15), 
and others, Boas’ data showed that the differences between mean 
ages of yearly classes were uniformly less than full years, and that the 
actual difference between the 5% and 15% year old classes was 
approximately 9.8 years rather than 10 years. The data presented in 
this report show a difference of approximately 8.6 years between the 
6 and 15 year old classes. The latter difference, although small, is 
representative of approximately 3 pounds in weight, and obviously, 
if anthropological studies are to attain a high standard of accuracy, 
corrections for such differences must be made. The errors which 
inevitably seem to appear in statements.of age of school children were 
reduced by requiring the actual date of birth to be recorded on each 
yearly protocol.. Because at least four records were obtained for each 
child, age was verified with reasonable accuracy. 

General features of the growth of this group of school children 
were determined by an analysis of the distributions, for each age class, 
of actual weights on the October weighing days. Table 1 shows, 
therefore, the mean, the standard deviation (¢), and the third and 
fourth moment constants (8; and 8, in Pearson’s notation) for the 
distributions of weight in October for each age group. For children 
of ages approximately 6, 7, and 8 years, weight was grouped in 2- 
pound intervals; for children of ages 9, 10, and 11 years, weight was 
grouped in 3-pound intervals; and for children from 12 through 16 
years, weight was grouped in 4-pound intervals. Sheppard’s correc- 
tions for the effect of grouping were not applied. 
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It was believed that the short-time variations of growth could be 
studied most efficiently by expressing changes of weights as monthly 
gains or increments. Table 2 shows, therefore, the mean, the stand- 
ard deviation, and the third and fourth moment constants (6; and 
82) of distributions of monthly increments for each month from Octo- 
ber to May and for distributions of summer increments calculated as 
the difference between the September weighing and the previous May 
weighing. Increments were grouped in quarter-pound classes-for the 
analysis of the distributions. For the purposes of description, monthly 
increments were assigned to the month in which the second weighing 
was made. For example, the increment found by subtracting the 
weight of a child on December 18 from his weight on November 14 
was designated the December increment. Increments were calcu- 
lated by arithmetic interpolation in those cases where monthly weigh- 
ings were, for any reason, not observed. If more than two monthly 
weighings were omitted, the increments were tabulated as unknown. 
No observations were discarded, although gains, as great as 10 pounds 
for single months, were occasionally encountered. Sheppard’s cor- 
rections for the effect of grouping were not applied. It should be 
clearly understood that the means of these distributions, denoted in 
the table as mean increments, represent the average gain in wéight per 
child per time-interval. 

The variation in number of days between successive ebightles 
makes it necessary to give, for each interval, the average number of 
days between weighings. These averages are the simple differences, 
in days, between successive arithmetic mean monthly weighing days. 
It is implicitly assumed by this method of correcting for differences in 
the number of days between weighings that growth over the period 
concerned may be represented by an arithmetie progression. The 
same assumption has been made by Boas (14), who gives a full alge- 
braic formulation of the problem and justifies the assumption. 

. No variability constants accompany the average number of days 
per interval, as the frequency distributions of days are extremely 
skewed, and the use of any common measure of variability can not be 
readily justified. It may be stated, however, that the ranges of 
dispersion of these distributions do not exceed 10 days. In order to 
allocate precisely the growth periods, the day midway between aver- 
age weighing days is also recorded. 

Certain results evident from Table 2 are shown graphically in Fig- 
ure 1. The graph gives, for each sex, the mean monthly gains or 
rates of growth per month from the sixth through the fourteenth year 
of age. The monthly gains* in every case were reduced to a 30-day 
basis. The method of reduction was simply to divide the average 





* Publication limitations do not permit the tabulation of the calculated 30-day values, but these may be 
ebtained or verified from the basic data in Table 2. 
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gain for the interval under consideration by the average number of 
days in that interval and to multiply the resulting quotient by 30. 
The monthly gains for the summer periods were based upon growth 
intervals of approximately three and one-third months’ duration, but 
for purposes of comparison, reductions also were made to the 30-day 
basis. 

It will be seen that at every age for both boys and girls the growth 
rates are at a maximum for the periods centering about October 6. 
The rates for November show a sharp reduction for every class. 
About December 1, growth is reduced from one-third to one-half of 
the November value, and the January, February, and March rates 
generally follow, with some fluctuations, horizontal or slightly down- 
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ward trends. The April gains show a reduction to approximately 
one-half of the winter values, and the May increments drop to a very 
low minimum. The average rates for the summer show a definite 
rise, in most cases closely approaching those of March 1. The sum- 
mer rates are not precisely comparable with the preceding monthly 
rates, and very probably represent continued slow growth during 
June and, likely, July, followed by a fairly sharp rise during August 
and September. The seasonal trend is similar for all age groups, the 
older children showing, perhaps, slightly more marked relative changes, 
but the essential character of the curve is typical for every age and 
for both sexes. 

The question may be raised that the large gains in weight observed 
in the fall and the small gains recorded for the spring may be effected 
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by seasonal changes of clothing weights. It must be remembered, in 
this connection, that the children were weighed without shoes, coats, 
vest, sweaters, or outdoor wraps. The usual clothing worn during 
the weighing consisted, for girls, of underwear, stockings, slip, and 
dress; for boys, of underwear, stockings, shirt, and trousers. It may 
be stated, as the considered opinion of those workers who collected 
the data, that for many of the children neither the quality nor quantity 
of the garments under discussion varied during the school year.. To be 
sure, some of the children wore heavier stockings and underwear, and 
some of them wore heavier outer garments during the colder months 
of the year. In general, such garments appeared in November, although 
many were worn only during December, January, and February. It 
is reported as uncommon to find so-called ‘“‘winter” clothing on the 
school children of Hagerstown after April 15. There is, therefore, 
good evidence that neither maximal nor minimal rates of growth fall 
at the times of greatest clothing changes. 

A further point bearing on the interpretation of the curves of 
Figure 1 as representative of true seasonal variations in growth incre- 
ments may be made. Maximal growth periods were observed for the 
months ending, on the average, October 15 and November 15. Dur- 
ing these months, growth rates were approximately 0.6 pound per 
child (in the 6-year-old children) to 1.0 pound per child (in the 14-year- 
old children) per month greater than the growth rates for the winter 
months. An attempt to attribute the higher rates for October and 
November to changes in clothing weights must assume that the weight 
of clothing of the average child increases from 1.2 to 2.0 pounds from 
September 15 to November 15. Further, if the deceleration in 
growth during April and May is to be attributed to clothing changes, 
it must be assumed that the clothing weight of the average child 
decreases from approximately 0:8 pound (in 6-year-old children) to 
1.5 pounds (in 14-year-old children) from March 15 to May 15... The 
sum of these values implies an average variation in weight of clothing 
of 2.0 pownds (in 6-year-old children) to 3.5 pounds (in 14-year-old 
children). It must be understood that these values are not postulated 
weights of the clothes themselves, but postulated variation in the 
weight of the clothes. It will be evident to those familiar with weights 
of children’s clothes that such average variations are exceedingly 
unlikely to occur. 

If the graph in Figure 1 is regarded as a continuous eurve from 
the sixth through the fifteenth year, it is seen that the difference 
between the rates for boys and girls fluctuates irregularly from month 
to month until the end of the seventh year. During the next two 
years, except for 4 of the 18 intervals, the rates of growth are higher 
for boys than for girls. The differences were not found to be indi- 
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vidually statistically significant,‘ in spite of the size of the samples 
dealt with; and although no great stress is placed upon this point, 
it is at least suggestive that during the eighth and ninth years boys 
grow at slightly greater rates than girls. In March of the tenth 
year, the rate for girls rises above that for boys, and from this time 
until autumn of the thirteenth year girls grow more rapidly than 
boys. It is to be observed that the growth of girls is very markedly 
increased over the growth of boys during the spring and summer of 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years. By the beginning 
(October) of the fourteenth year, the monthly rates for the boys 
rise sharply above those for girls, and continue at greatly increased 
values until the close of the fifteenth year. 

The characteristic sex differences of the so-called “adolescent 
acceleration” of growth have been discussed extensively in the 
literature of physical anthropology. As far as is known, however, 
a differential sex difference with respect to season has not been ob- 
served. Although conclusions must be drawn with considerable 
caution, the data in this report indicate that, although girls grow 
more rapidly than boys during the whole interval from the tenth to 
the fourteenth year, it is principally during the spring and summer 
that the velocities of growth for girls greatly exceed those for boys. 
Further, it is indicated that, although boys grow more rapidly than 
girls during the fourteenth and fifteenth years, it is principally during 
the fall and winter that rates for boys greatly surpass those for girls. 
Considerations of why these particular sex differences appear are, at 
present, only speculative. It may be suggested that boys exercise 
more vigorously in the spring and summer, and therefore gain rela- 
tively less in weight. Gray (16), Mumford (17), Schwartz (18), and 
many others, however, have shown that regulated exercises are 
conducive to large and rapid gains in weight. It may be argued that 
differences in clothing weight of the sexes would produce the observed 
variation. Although this can not be clearly contradicted, the con- 
sistently higher gain of girls during the entire spring and summer, and 
of boys during the entire autumn and winter seasons makes the validity 
of the criticism reasonably doubtful. 

Figure 2 presents the same basic material as is shown in Figure 1, 
but in this case the rates are plotted for specific months of the year. 

If the trends for separate months for boys from the sixth to the 
eleventh year only are considered, it will be observed that during 
October, November, and December there is a rapid increase in 
monthly growth rates; for the months of January, February, March, 





‘ For the analysis of the significance of the difference of rates, the standard deviation of a 30-day period 
was obtained by arithmetic interpolation. This is equivalent to a scale change, and the corrected standard 
Geviation obtained is taken only as a close approximation of the standard deviation of a distribution of 
iacrements for exactly 30-day intervals. 
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and also for the summer interval, the rates increase definitely, but 
more slowly; during April and May there is very little age change in 
the rates. In general, these trends are linear; i. e., when straight 
lines were fitted to the monthly rates for this segment of the growth 
period, it was found that no rate deviated more than three and one- 
half times its probable error from the appropriate fitted straight line. 
The importance of this finding is enhanced by the discussion which 
has arisen in recent literature (Davenport (19), Todd (0), and 
others) regarding what has been termed the “ pre-adolescent slump”’ 
or “adolescent lag’’ of growth. This phenomenon is said to occur 
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during the tenth to the twelfth year and to be sinianeal only in 
boys. It is not found in all data; and as far as can be ascertained 
from the literature available, none of its proponents has tested, by 
quantitative methods, the significance of the difference of growth 
rates. Its presence necessarily postulates that the slope of the actual 
growth curve be less during the “‘slump”’ period than just previous to 
that period. One method of determining the characteristics of the 
phenomenon would be to study the rate of change of the curve of 
growth in weight at frequent intervals immediately preeéding and 
during the postulated acceleration. Such rate constants of the growth 
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curve are furnished in this study by the average gains during succes- 
sive months. The analysis given thus far shows that these rates of 
growth from the sixth to the eleventh year follow linear trends with 
positive slopes. This fact must be interpreted as meaning that 
average growth itself is following a constant positively accelerated 
course. 

To continue the analysis further, it may be observed that during 
the twelfth year the monthly rates for boys show sudden marked 
increases for nearly every month. In fact, every rate for the twelfth 
year lies above the straight lines fitted to the rates of the previous six 
years (five of the nine specific rates are three or more times their 
probable errors above the fitted lines). The rates for the different 
months of the thirteenth and fourteenth years show the rapid accelera- 
tion of growth characteristic of this period of development. By the 
fifteenth year the majority of the rates for boys are reduced, and it is 
evident that the maximum point of the “adolescent acceleration” 
has been passed. The age limitation of these data makes it impos- 
sible to continue the analysis further or to compare the curve of rising 
rates with the curve of falling rates. 

In summary of this phase of the study it may be stated that aver- 
age growth in weight of boys follows a constant positively accelerated 
trend from the sixth through the eleventh year. Beginning abruptly 
in the twelfth year and continuing to a maximum in the fourteenth 
year, growth is very markedly accelerated. During the fifteenth 
year, growth rates generally decrease. There is no statistically 
significant evidence in these data of a pre-adolescent “slump” or 
“lag”’ of growth in weight. 

Changes of the monthly growth rates for girls (fig. 2) present certain 
of the same characteristics that were observed in boys. Growth rates 
during the separate months of the sixth to the tenth year, with the 
exception of February and May, follow fairly regular upward trends. 
In the spring and summer of the ninth year, however, there is evidence 
of an acceleration of growth. During the tenth year this acceleration 
becomes quite general, except for October and November, which 
months do not show a pronounced increase until the eleventh year. 
It would appear as an important finding that the phase of accelerated 
growth in girls begins gradually, and that not until the third year 
after its inception does it appear to persist through every month of 
the year. For the periods January, April, May, and the summer, 
maximum growth rates are found in the twelfth year. During the 
months of October, November, December, February, and March, the 
highest rates are found in the thirteenth year. Attention thus is 
directed again to the fact that the “adolescent acceleration”’ in girls 
tends to begin at an earlier age and to reach a maximum at an earlier 
age during the spring and summer than during the fall and winter. 
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The fourteenth year is marked by a deceleration, and by the fifteenth 
year the velocity of growth is very much reduced. 

It will be observed that for certain periods, October, November, 
February, and for the summer, the deceleration of growth following 
the maximum point is fairly symmetrical with the acceleration before 
the maximum point. For the other months there is some irregularity 
in the rise and fall of the rates. For December and April the velocities 
of growth show gradual increases from the ninth to the thirteenth 
year, followed by sharp decreases in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
years. . The months of January, March, and May, on the other hand, 
show more rapid acceleration of growth prior to the maximum, fol- 
lowed by Jess marked declines during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
years. These fluctuations for the different: months appear not to follow 
a systematic trend; and although no definite statistical analysis of 
the form of the ascending and descending limbs of the velocity curves 
has been made, it seems reasonable to believe that, for girls, the 
pubescent change in growth rates is, on the average, a fairly sym- 
metrical process. It is more likely, perhaps, that if the data were 
combined to give average yearly growth rates, a fairly.smooth sym- 
metrical curve would result. These findings may be considered, 
therefore, as corroborating the results obtained by Davenport (21), 
who showed, on the basis of yearly increments, that the “adolescent 
spurt” for boys is essentially a symmetrical phenomenon. This 
character of symmetry, together with the seasonal differential in the 
appearance of the accelerated phase of growth, necessarily implies 
that the duration of the accelerated phase must vary in. different 
months. Such, indeed, appears to be roughly true. A careful im- 
spection of the detailed statistics indicates that the ‘adolescent accel- 
eration”’ is completed in four to five years in the fall and early winter 
,months, and is not completed until five to six years in the spring and 
summer. 

A summary picture of the cyclic character of the average growth in 
weight is shown in Figure 3, which was obtained by adding to theaverage 
weight at 6 years of age the successive monthly and summer increments 
through those of the fifteenth year.’ The nature of the seasonal 
wave is clearly evident. The manner of forming this growth curve 
permits also.a more exact analysis of certain differences between the 
sexes. It is shown in Figures 1 and’2 that the rates of growth for 
girls become distinctly greater than those for boys during the tenth 





5 The results of adding together the average number of days per short-time interval of growth are, in 
these data, to give sé-ealled years of growth of slightly greater duration than 365 days. The variation 
introduced by this factor is not of material significance for the calculation of short-time growth rates, but 
js of considerable importance when the increments are cumulated to show accumulated growth. For 
this reason, corrections to years of exactly 365 days’ duration have been made by arithmetic interpolation. 
The curve shown in Figure 3 represents, as far as the time interval is concerned, an actual average growth 
carve DEE up from the average increments for each month Gad summer) fer cbildves from the sixth 
through the fifteenth year. ; 
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year. The mean weight of boys, however, remains greater than that 
of girls until] the early part of the eleventh year. Furthermore, 
although the rates of growth for boys become greater than the rates 
for girls during the fall of the fourteenth year, the absolute weights 
of boys do not equal those of girls until the fifteenth year. This 
question of the times of decussation of the growth curves for the two 
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sexes has been discussed by nearly every writer on the physical 
growth of children. The point will not be discussed further here, 
except to state that the data presented are in general agreement with 
the findings of most workers, and it may be considered as fairly well 
established that the points of decussation of average weight curves 
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for the two sexes of native-born white children occur in the eleventh 
and fifteenth years. 

‘The analysis of the data for the presentation of Figure 3 brings out 
another point of considerable interest. When the yearly gains in 
weight, found by adding the appropriate monthly and summer in- 
crements, are compared with the yearly gains, found by differencing 
the mean weights for successive years of age, it is observed that the 
former are larger, particularly for children from 12 to 16 years. This 
point is emphasized most strikingly by the fact that the average 
weight of the 16-year-old girls is 1.7 pounds less than the average 
weight of the 15-year-old girls, although the sum of the monthly in- 
crements for girls between these ages totals approximately 10 pounds.* 
This latter example is based upon very few cases, but it serves to 
illustrate the process of selective sampling which, without doubt, 
occurs in these data. 

The general preferential factors which operate in the selection of 
such populations have been enumerated many times, but it seems 
worth while to consider, briefly, several of those which, it is reasonable 
to believe, are most effective in making ordinary elementary school 
populations in this country unrepresentative of the population. in 
general. Of primary importance in this regard is the selection of the 
pupils who leave the group either to go to high school or to work. 
Frankel and Dublin (22) have shown, for New York City, that it is 
the heavier, taller, and more robust child that applies for an employ- 
ment certificate. It has been shown, also, Porter (23), Boas and 
Wissler (24), and Schiotz (15), that the average heights and weights 
of children of the same age are very materially greater as those children 
are found in higher grades in school. Recently Richey (25) and Boas 
(26) have shown that on the'average the larger and heavier child 
passes through the period of ‘“‘adolescent acceleration” at an earlier 
age than the shorter, lighter child. Taken altogether, these facts 
indicate that the older children in the elementary school group not 
only weigh, on the average, slightly less than a random sample of 
children of the same ‘ge, but that they, due to the later appearance 
of the accelerated phase of growth, are probably growing more 
rapidly than children of the same age who have already left the 
elementary schools, The data presented in this paper show that 
the average weight found for 14-year-old boys is approximately 5 
pounds greater, and the average weight found for 14-year-old girls is 
nearly 4 pounds greater when the average is based upon monthly 
growth rates rather than upon mean weights in the school popula- 
tion. The factors which have brought about these differences are 


‘ The distributions of October weights for 16-year-old children contain only a few individuals, and it was 
not considered worth while to publish the constants of the frequency distributions for these groups. 
159733°—33——2 } 
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influenced by selective elements so that average weights based upon 
accumulated monthly increments do not truly represent the weight 
characteristic of the population. Also, it is doubtless true that the 
weight-age tables used in this country, which are in almost every 
ease taken from elementary school groups, are not applicable to the 


population at large. 
In a recent paper, Emerson (27) has attacked the interpretation of 


seasonal variations in growth as reported by Malling-Hansen, 
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Schmidt-Monnard, Porter, Bleyer, and others. That writer conceives 
that the seasonal cycle is not a “general biologic law.’’ It is implied 
that lack of “hygienic living conditions,” “acute infections,” “fa- 
tigue,” etc., are examples of nonbiologic phenomena. Emerson’s 
report concludes with the statement: 

Growth of children living under favorable conditions can be found who, in the 
absence of infection or other sicknesses, exhibit a regular monthly gain in weight 
regardless of the season of the year. . 
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It is implied in this quotation, and in other parts of the paper, that the 
seasonal variation as found by numerous careful workers is, in some 
manner, atypical of normal growth. It seems, therefore, justifiable 
to consider to what extent the evidence in this study is confirmatory. 

It was stated that the material used in the present study may be 
considered as selected in that only the records of children present on 
80 per cent of the weighing days for four years out of five were utilized. 
It seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that the results obtained are 
representative of a group of fairly healthy children. However, 
because records of absence from school were reported as part of the 
general health study, it is possible to carry this selection further. 
Figure 4, for which the data ’ were calculated as for Figure 1, was made 
in order to compare the growth rates for those children who were not 
absent from school because of sickness at anytime during a specified school 
year with the growth rates of the remainder of the group. It is evi- 
dent that this criterion for selecting a group of normal, healthy 
children is purely arbitrary, but it seems sufficient for present pur- 
poses. In each age class the number of children not sick is relatively 
small, the actual numbers ranging from 65 children in the 12-year and 
over class to 210 children in the 8 and 9 year old class. The vari- 
ability of these samples is obviously great, and it is impossible to show 
a statistically significant difference between the sick group and the 
not-sick group. The absolute irregularity of the difference between 
the two groups accompanied by the systematic regularity with which 
the seasonal] trends coincide presents, however, very strong evidence 
that the typical seasonal variation is not the result of including in the 
data records of seriously ill children who fail to gain or who lese 
weight. 

The general problem is amplified in the data presented in Figure 5. 
Average monthly growth rates * for children of all ages of each sex are 
shown in this graph, together with the average sickness rates found 
by Collins (28) in the school children of Hagerstown for the school 
months from December, 1921, to May, 1925. The periods covered 
by these data are not strictly comparable, but for present purposes 
this is immaterial. It is evident that no clear relationship exists be- 
tween the general incidence of sickness and seasonal growth in average 
weight. 

The latter findings are, of course, in no way contradictory to the 
common knowledge that sickness can and does prevent normal growth. 
In no way, either, do they fail to substantiate the meticulous work 
of Malling-Hansen, which shows that the seasonal trend can be 


' For this comparison, records were grouped into approximately 2-year age classes, and the sexes were 
combined. The procedure was justified on the grounds that no large error will be made by such grouping, 
and that the effects of random sampling will be very much reduced. 

* These rates are simply the unweighted arithmetic averages of the monthly rates presented in Table 2 
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affected by sickness. The evidence is, however, reasonably conclusive 
that the observed seasonal variation of growth in weight can not be 
explained as the result of either individual or group illnesses. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


- Under the supervision of the medical officers of the United States 
Public Health Service, approximately 2,500 native-born white children 
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a my eer ae a 
. Freurs 5.—Seasonal variation of average monthly growth rates and seasonal variation of sickness 
. ineidenee rates, as observed in elementary school children, Hagerstown, Md. 
attending the elementary schools of Hagerstown, Md., were weighed 
monthly during the school years from September, 1923, to May, 
1928. | 

The basic data, specific for sex and single years of age, but un- 
specified with respect to the year of measurement, were analyzed by 
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the calculation of the ordinary statistical constants (Mean, ¢, (i, 
and £;) of the following frequency distributions: 

(1) Actual weight on the October weighing day. 

(2) Weight increments for the separate months of the school year 
from September to May. 

(3) Weight increments for the summer vacation period, an. in- 
terval of approximately three and one-half months. 

The results of the analysis may be summarized under six headings: 

(1) Maximum rates of average growth in weight are observed 
during the fall months, intermediate rates during the winter, and 
minimum rates during the spring. The average rate of growth 
during the summer period is approximately equal to the rates ob- 
served during February and March. The same cyclic changes are 
observed in both sexes and for each yearly age group from the sixth 
through the fourteenth year. These findings are in agreement, with 
few exceptions, with the previous work on the subject. 

(2) During the sixth and seventh years, there is no consistent 
difference between the growth rates of boys and girls. During the 
eighth and ninth years, boys apparently grow at slightly greater 
rates than girls. In the spring of the tenth year, the rates for girls 
become greater than the rates for boys and remain higher for each 
subdivision of the year until the fall of the fourteenth year, when the 
rates for boys become greater and remain so through the fifteenth 
year. 

(3) Analysis of the changes with age of growth rates for individual 
months shows: 

(a) Maximum growth rates for girls in the eleventh and twelfth 
years. 

(6) Maximum growth rates for boys in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth years. 

(c) No evidence which may be interpreted as representing a 
“‘pre-adolescent slump’ or “lag” of average growth in 
weight. 

(4) Suggestive evidence is brought out of a seasonal sex difference 
in the appearance of the “adolescent acceleration’’. of average weight 
growth. The “adolescent acceleration” in girls is apparently more 
pronounced in the spring and summer, and in boys is more pro- 
nounced in the fall and early winter. 

(5) Comparison of the monthly growth rates of a selected group 
of children who were not absent from school during an entire year 
with the remainder of the group who were absent one or more days 
because of sickness shows that the typical seasonal variation in 
growth is not the result of including in the data records of seriously 
ill children who fail to gain or who lose weight. 
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(6) Comparison of the seasonal curve of monthly growth rates 
with the seasonal curve of incidence of sickness indicates that there 
is no concomitant variation between the two. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


Bovine tuberculosis eradication law construed—(Iowa Supreme 
Court; Peverill ». Dept. of Agriculture of Iowa et al. (Cheney et al., 
Interveners), 245 N. W. 334; decided Nov. 22, 1932.) Injunctions 
were sought to restrain the testing of cattle for tuberculosis. The 
lower court denied the injunctions and its decrees were affirmed by 
the supreme court. The points decided by the appellate court in its 
construction of the pertinent statutory provisions were, briefly 
stated, as follows: 

Cattle could be tuberculin tested before being appraised. 

The legislature did not intend to differentiate between an “exami- 
nation” of a herd and the administration of the tuberculin test, but 
regarded the tuberculin test as a part of the examination. 
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Section 2666 of the code, which provided that ‘‘Said department 
shall proceed with the examination, including the tuberculin test, of 
all such cattle as rapidly as practicable”, was not obsolete, as it was 
a part of the existing statutory law of the State and courts could not 
repeal legislative acts by declaring them obsolete. 

Notice to cattle owners of the day and hour when testing would 
be performed was not required. 

The veterinary designated to administer the tuberculin test could 
not be required to give a bond, as the legislature had not required a 
bond and the courts were without power to add to the law. 

Where there was « substantial balance in the State bovine tuber- 
culosis eradication fund, the contemplated work of testing cattle in a 
county would not be unlawful because of the fact that the eradication 
fund of that county was overdrawn. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11, 1933 
[From the Weekly Health Index, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commeree| 





Week ended Correspond- 
J pes oa a 





Data from 85 large cities of the United States: 
NE FTI LEE EEL See a nee eae 8S WT = a3 
Bene Ceara ee te Sp EES FEES Sy NEN 1.8 9 

GE nl SE Le.” M.S ee allie 590 
Deaths under 1 year of age nigel canny mecy aly phe ew nitt~obapn bbe w ne 
ann — weeks of year. _...._.._ 
—. - from fet. ne ocase 
FEATS PME VER? AR Oe PY RR LL re ee 7 

Number of death a... sens dee gid daudiiasabe meta abetate Neketesnns 390 +“ 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, anmual rate_.............-......- 6 t 
Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 6 weeks of year, “annual rate... 11.8 











1 1933, 81 cities; 1932, 78 cities. 











- PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
phew & mime 30 Tow where, cit webde alin enidibtens saatreteqesurriag 





UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


are subject to change when later returns are received by 
State health officers 


These reports are preliminary, and the - 
Reports for Weeks ended February 18, 1933, and February 20, 1932 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 18, 1933, and February 20, 1932 



































M 
Diphtheria Influenza Measles ings nit — 
Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended 
% Feb. | Feb. ry _ oe 7. Feb. 
u > 20, 
1983 iota 1989 i932 | 1993 | 1952 | 1993 | 1992 
New England 
NOE RR eae a ae 1 6 Ad 40 3 589 i 0 
New Hamphsire___._...........- 1 2 ly Rew oemine 1 9 % 0 
SE I Se GR OF. BE 2 iio tubnholocdanekshionuadid 4 45 0 0 
Massachusetts. ...............--. 22 68 19 18 265 47 0 2 
hode Island __-.............-...- 5 2 | Seep 3 646 0 0 
RES Soa 3 9 38 21 139 278 0 2 
Middle Atlantic States: 
Re See SE 67 132 141 1158] 1,998 i, 99 4 10 
New Jersey ..........--------..-- 22 49 91 56 818 1 2 1 
"RS LORE SS vw 4 ER rE 866 | 1,405 10 2 
East N. Central States: 
PRED AER aA 2h 59 33 208 22 455 267 2 v 
SS ESSE TE BE: HO 37 oss 55 122 25 8&7 3 4 
OT NGA. See Ba Se 46 120 72 164 770 228 14 i2 
TE Ts SO A Ee 21 56 6 61 820 294 ! 0 
Wisconsin___...... pe Loe. x 2 18 227 301 26 274 0 1 
West North Central States___.._____- 
ON BR Ee, Ea 2 n 1 3] 1,387° 25 1 1 
| SRA CARTE HCMETNPRES MES 16 = a6 ae 4 3 7 2 i 
SRT EM eS od » 32 25 19 37 21 ? 2 
North Dakota___...........-...-. 5 1 , 5 ee 0 M 0 t)) 
South Dakota_...........-.....-. 9 2 1 228 21 81 I 0 
ae. SESE RPE: < g 14 6 1 29 2s 65 1 3 
SS SE ae BG Aaee eS 6 21 13 17 331 70 0 il 
South Atlantic States: 
SS SRS ee ae 12 2 5 6 2 2 0 4 
| PE OSE a 14 2 117 2 7 32 2 
District of Columbia... -........- 10 2 3 2 5 3 0 ? 
BAS ARES Ca > kdhhibbeeeed | MERE Ces. - Oe 444 j..-.-_.. 1 
West Virginia___................. 18 26 271 96 552 396 0 1 
North Carolina _ - Smee 15 2 332 52 555 243 4 1 
Se ivindas soc saegeban & 12| 1,824 564 56 49 0 ; 
REE 6 EF LES, SE il “4 #1 121 4 7 i 
FR + SER h RRESS, OG: 3 ll 61 2 10 y 1 0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegra ¢ Bs Ae health officers 
































for weeks ended February 18, 1933, and February 20, —Continued 
Diphtheria Influenza Measles —— 
Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
18, 20, 1, 18, 20, 18, 20, 

1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 

10 48 118 fe 103 1 3 

15 35 168 169 64 3 5 

13 2 192 92 13 2 1 0 

i BLis4 jg Gea aes Se 1 4 

5 9 113 4 3 1 0 

16 32 51 10 27 6 2 1 

16 15 228; 1,075 20 12 5 0 

4 42 252 1 679 44 1 2 

Sains Sicasda 93; 1,708 154 102 0 2 

3 1 i 3 OO h.-s.6.20 0 i 

oe aes i imeteniaiegl 10 1 1 0 

6 10 LSE lon 3 61 1 1 

7 2i- H <4 4 106 0 0 

2 6 n i>tacntbtibeesseen I 0 

3 Divs ctisersiped  } SRE 1 0 

4 1 ys Se 6 1 i 

i 8 04 257 ill 104 0 0 

hc kdein eine gwagmnidedsth 52 45 129 303 449 315 3 8 

Ts acethditeete wor ntinks 791 | 1,170} 5,731 | 6,525 11,122; 9, 186 75 8 
Poliomyelitis | Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 
Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended ended | ended | ended 

Feb. 18,|Feb. 20,|/Feb. 18,|Feb. 20,|Feb. 18,| Feb. 20,|Feb. 18,|Feb. 20, 
1933 1932 | 1933 1932 1 1932 1933 1932 

0 0 2 38 0 0 1 2 

0 0 44 B 0 0 0 0 

0 0 12 7 0 3 0 0 

1 i 390 543 0 0 3 4 

0 0 40 49 0 0 0 0 

0 ct) 97 112 i 2 0 i 

1 5 738} 1,421 0 2 5 10 

0 0 314 279 0 0 1 2 

0 1 856 613 0 0 Bit 13 

0 2 746 281 6 34 2 3 

2 0 133 101 1 17 1 i 

0 3 435 419 ll 1 6 4 

1 2 528 4389 0 3 6 13 

0 0 rs) 92 3 0 1 3 

0 0 7 120 1 1 3 0 

0 1 31 44 2 a4 0 i 

0 0 50 83 1 12 2 1 

0 0 li 45 0 3 0 1 

0 0 21 3 2 y 2 1 

0 0 pr 21 1 s 0 0 

0 0 73 50 S143 1 0 

0 0 5 12 0 0 0 1 

0 0 $1 113 0 0 1 4 

0 0 ll 27 0 0 0 0 

0 1 SB lo deincsas | 3 Ree Se ee 

0 0 25 51 0 0 7 3 

0 2 20 2 0 5 3 3 

0 0 2 6 0 0 2 3 

0 0 9 4 0 0 y 4 

0 i 7 4 0 0 6 13 





























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph hy State health officers 
Sor weeks ended February 18, 1933, and February 20, 1932—Continued 


























Poliomyelitis Seariet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 
Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended ended ended 
Feb. 18,|Feb. 20,/Feb. 18,/Feb. 20,/Feb. 18,|Feb. 20,|Feb. 18,/Feb. 20, 
1933 1932 1983 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
East South Central States: . 

ON RRL oe 2 2 30 56 i) 7 6 13 
Y Ch a 1 1 30 50 1 Xx 4 il 
oeiibdentiveninty«-< 0 1 2, 16 3 5 0 & 

Mississippi._.. ...............-..- 0 0 + 4 4 37 2 7 

ve South ¢ ‘entral States 

Arkansas 0 0 4 10 3 37 3 0 
0 1 2 19 2 3 6 vey 

1 0 24 10 4 1 i 1 

0 0 35 44 & 2% 4 4 

0 0 31 M4 2 2 0 1 

0 0 3 2 5 4 0 i 

0 1 n 3 0 0 0 6 

0 1 25 ” 0 2 ! 1 

0 0 12 r 0 1 0 1 

0 0 14 11 0 0 3 e 

0 0 .) 5 0 0 0 0 

0 0 39 37 5 15 3 7) 

0 0 3% 25 6 16 1 1 

1 3 is 132 33 7 7 4 

i 29) 5,504) 6,640 130 310 124 170 
































1 New York by Am = 
* Week 


ended Frida 
* Typhus fever, week ended Feb. 18, 1938, 6 cases; 3 cases in Georgia, 2 cases in Texas, and | case in Call- 
‘ Figures for 1938 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa and for 1932 are exclusive of Tulsa only. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 











The followi eases reported monthly by States is published weekly and covers only these 
States from wuldvvapens sapere Lk received during the current week. 
 ~ Polio- Ty 
DEO | Diph- | Influ-| Ma- | Mea- | Pel Searlet | Small- * 
State = theria | enza | laria | sles |-lagra tie fever | pox oo 
gitis 
Jenuery, 1933 
Alahama...........- 10 86 | 4,657 “4 i 17 5 ne 4 12 
ea a Silas) mtd OM aml 8h 
Ee Eee 13 ile sin epee 
Massachusetts ___._. 9 136 866 2 601 }_- 1 1, 61 0 13 
Minnesota -____.._-- x 45 , _ | See 1, 760 |... i 380 6 4 
New Jersey... ....... 7 123 | 1,606}... 1,@A \...--.-- 2) 1,240 ) 7 
New York___...._-. 24 , BRR CEES 5, 260 | .......- 5} 3,217 0 35 
AS EA is ll 236 | 1,381 }-2-.---. 2, 565 my 3| 2,440 37 at 
‘Tennessee____...___- 15 71 | 5,437 21 2 g 2 187 2 7 
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Rabies in animals: 








Tularemia—Continued. Cases 





“ee RE 


New Jerse 


Typhus fever: 
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ee ——---- 


baht ~ tad 
84°34 
.). 2 €S 
ie & tS 
ag Be ’ 
wt ‘ 
oa 5 
.s 3 


4 <2. O- 
-) 448 
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Zeez 
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‘ef ‘ 
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Maryland. ............ 


Alabama........_..__ 


Trichinosis: 





Cases 


Lethargic encephalitis: 


Alabama.____. 





Ans NO we 


New 
Ohio 





1 
1 


10 
1 


fever: 
So Pomme 


ow York............. 


‘Tenmnessee.._.......__. 


WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


City reports for week ended February 11, 1933 


















































State and city 














Connecticut: 





i | = 8% °° Q83; 23 BBS BgrS Sez gen; gees 4 ise 
ai | : 
a © cc oso $sa- on HOS F_rN «xO eee —gqe- ere = 
HE 
i) oc cS ©S S22°S SS SoS SCHHS nOS ™.cS coco cece 
aH 
iy “ OF HO RARN OF =N® HEN Con Bho! «ee" coon 
ai! ce °eS SS e2cese cS Soe ssos esos 9 coco coeo 
eo = CS FER Cr are RERR San Beez =arz =Heo 
5353 . ‘ 
if a" = OS ZNMS Cf MED ANEE ox~ BR" | exee “oa 
oS SS SS ZOMM SS HNS Lens OBS B*B2° “erg ovoo 
23 3 R = 
i * of ©S w¥Oeo of con “RHS ene noo ' SAH eNOS 
g) 2 ff ifewl] » =! ell one wall cose TIT 
of Ba) 4h eke iu HL 
25) " cS ©S BRrOoSo on xOS SRZoco ANS evon Neon cmon 


4 Exclusive of New York City. 
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City reports for week ended February 11, 1933—-Continued 








Tilinoils: 








Vir 


i SR g22 's SSE R!: Sag : az Zs" = YNSS Sig °e= :} R*R BS 2 SS i 
He : 
2 : 
‘Sp =O =©co ceeee cose sos ces co co =~co e@e-e cos eco coc cS «On MO 
rr 44 | 
g : @- gnc © see --+ bit +22 c¢ o- xce HSM = ie COM On mn Cm me 
ee ae 
=. eco @c0c neoee cee coo ses oo as ese eceo cece oce cco eco eos oo 
Be 
axt 2° gHS Scg-S MF= =NOS ge co en ge AHN SH Soom “cc eco oof +m 
z a” 5 
i z $- 25° Sie-o cor : ges co ~~ g-e ence = 'o one 2S me Ome mee H 
G- EY" SgN-S Age coe pew on go soe A=Sg Sex =~2eo Coc = SNS me > 
say) 28 2 5 - | 
2O CAN SimCS =e |) | Bao oC ue wos ece- Ci nOS THN = Coo aw 
ro Eh . 4 
c > va ' ee 
$ fontigs ' ry 'e .- 2 Bee La 7. © ’ et i 
5 meses A Bie 2 RB Feel Rie 2 REE ted a 26 Semen BOE Seal © tee § aM 88 PT Oe 
é Sei ES: Sys ak EI A eee 7 Hah | tka Seeste 
ary SN OS COmeD CHS een Omr oo oo ace aNHS CHS oom “on mx CON SO ‘e 
a : 
7) Ut Cia ddim dia nd ei 
3 is iS tigi: wi Bei Bote igs 3. he is | 12 182 PRR Cae Tbe 
/ i ge in (‘6 gee Oo ines } ; S ; i bee is . H 
t | laid a antler de HAIG sity alt 
- Cas Ese 2 Sa hae gésecaefSdce betas = Zea eOR = =Sa=26 #28 iH] 
5 Ps = 3 a x a 
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City reports for week ended February 11, 1933—Continued 






























































Influenza Scar- Ty- 
Diph- Mea- | Pneu- Smali- Deaths, 
State and city | theria sles |monia| ,!°t | “pox rab cong, | all 
caseS | Gases | Deaths| “255 deaths cases | “5S cases | caseg | “2USe3 
Fort Smith. .... P) Saot, a Meee a oe 0 "yas 0  , oe ee 
le Rock... .- @ hu sesce 0 0 7 0 0 0 0 0 7 
Li ceed 9 9 ll 1 5 7 1 8 2 7 145 
Shreveport _ ._.- S hae 0 1 3 0 0 1 0 0 20 
nt Tulsa....-..-.-- \ Siaate ere PY sre, 1 ob-X2 0 2 1 
ras: 
Dallas ._........ 9 3 | 12 5 1 2 0 0 73 
Fort Worth..... | re 2 35 3 3 2 1 5 0 yd] 
podaee , | ere 0 4 2 5 0 1 0 0 ll 
WEEK» 5 Cage 3s 0 67 6 2 2 4 2 0 53 
San ioe See. SPCR Fase CERES Piptat “SOAR Ae PED PRP de Teg BR 
Montana: 
an Oe 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 8 
Great Falls... .. | eae 0 16 2 3 0 0 0 0 8 
Helena -__...... SES 0 0 0 0 (1) 0 0 0 a 
Missoula - ...... OL 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Idaho: 
oe EE a Bat 0 8 Oo, 1 0 1 0 0 4 
Colorado: 
Denver_........ 3 73 7 2 « 7 0 4 0 1 83 
Pueblo --__....-. _ |} Ra & i 0 5 0 0 0 1 4 16 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque e 4 1 0 1 1 2 0 2 0 1 10 
Phoenix. .._...- 7 ee 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 eta... 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City. O22 2 0 0 6 7 0 0 1 61 
Nevada: 
iv vacavcawce PEL 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 
Ww 
Seattle........_. | EO Seo OL 8 |) a 0 | Se 
ene painted el oncae Sees 0 7 eres 0 |) PP 
coma. -_...... __ Ge 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 0 au 
say — pilin tad 1 5 0 5 3 4 2 3 0 0 3 
Salem -......... 0 6 0 104 0 0 0 0 0 @tid,.... 
California: 
Los Angeles - - .. wb 66 4 158 18 66 3 bs 0 26 320 
Sacramento... _. 2 i 1 3 ll 2 0 2 1 8 44 
San Francisco... 4 31 4 3 “4 5 0 uv 0 55 199 
M Polio- nn Polio- 
State and city ineatagite =“ State and city — ae 
Cases | Deaths} cases Cases | Deaths} cases 
Connecticut issouri: 
Bridgeport _._........ 1 1 0 Kansas City. ........ 1 0 0 
St. J bepade 2 2 0 
New York: St. Louis_.........__. 1 2 0 
New York........... 5 0 1 
New Jersey: Balti sore. Po 2 SESS 0 1 0 
Newark pdieshehccnvanl 0 1 0 » bia: 
Pennsylvania: eo {| {|  #=+.|j| §| Washington... 3 i 0 
eehwmbana 1 1 0 
: Memphis........___. 0 0 1 
ONY Saat 1 1 ° emphis 
Indiana: * ‘ ; ; New Orleans... 2 1 1 
South Bend........_- i 0 0 |} Oklahoma: 
= ; | i Re ET 1 1 0 
inots: Arizona: 
Chicago Sesausveseesse 15 6 1 Phoenix. a) Ls Dee ee) 0 1 0 
Michigan: : 
pO See ware 0 Lee Ree 0 1 i 






































° FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CANADA 
Provinces—Communicable diseases— Week ended February 4, 1988.— 
The Department of Pensions and National Health of Canada reports 
eases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended February 
4, 1933, as follows: 











Prince New Sas- British 
Nova On- | Mani- Al 
Disease Edward ee. katch- Col T 

Island Seotia wick taro | toba ewan berts bia | - 

Cerebrospinal menin Hua 
* Paeet Lwhinadasaatitessannbel a aetna i 2 aid 1 |. 2 6 
chicks PRE GRTHET» Fav”  § 168 239 76 33 12 36 506, 
theria Te Sa Se : 4 5 | 1 : i 4 56 
a ng AE ce Me Te yr. ep Sa haa 5 i i 19 
en ie eesti 10 a4 sy 7 oe 14 het 27 619 
| a SES ape alien Fail aia - 1 
DE kinetin vancagdiningsacse 41 4 104 367 |.-..-.- 2 21 154 603 
pe RT LR SCRE Hl LETTERS Ee See ee 171 20 yg Bee il 208 
a ss to iain iil O44 seeotebcad< 7 _ | oe 2 1..-+24- 2 71 
Fees wy WRG’ we ETA | og eee Chee pee ee AS LOR Beal Rhee 1 
Seariet adi 1 3 vo 73 12 " 5 & 228 
bdcebecwcngesefaccotwe ll aBbbe Wedudossgiidocsasdisscesasaubeecm ©" Se ERSI6l.6. 2 
a * paee | eon a] 3 
Tuberculosis._......._. B Eacae 17 96 39 22 18 1 “4 208 
Fw hy eee Seereee 1 “4 4 il 84. sess. 2 44 
U NER Sa ER EE PETE? MR oe ee eee ae ae 2 
Whooping cough... -_.|-......--]--.----}.---.-- 139 108 25 58 3 25 358 



































GREAT BRITAIN | 
Influenza.—Deaths from influenza were registered in the 118 great 
towns of England and Wales and the 16 principal towns of Scotland 
during the three weeks ended February 4, 1933, as follows: 
118 great towns, | 16 principal towns, 











Week ended— England and Wales 
SR GRRES <...2. 5.4-4- 4-5 d--- SS SS -cae 1, 589 108 
f EE one ccnecccsdounnesécbncdedinokadsedhénssensesetneen 1,034 MM 
Se a aa Se ee ae 1,911 uN 








The following table shows the general death rates per 1,000 popula- 
tion in towns of Great Britain during the three weeks ended February 
4, 1933. This table is a continuation of the table which appears on 
page 161 of the Public Health Reports of February 10, 1933. 


Deaths (all causes) per 1,000 population, annual basis 











_ Week ended— 
Jan. 21, | Jam. 28, Feb. 4, 
1933 1933 
138 great towns of England and Wales_.....................-..-.....-- 22.2 25.2 26.8 
FO RRR OST EY See Se 20.9 22.6 24.4 
Great towns in— 

SRD. inc cuntipuichuieina oh tris heating an vadentiiontiog’: 21.7 23.1 25.6 
QI, hi oe on nnd 5 Pagttintntaaterescudephssaapekipauawesde 24.4 23.6 2.8 
EE EEE PEE SS OE EEE ee See Tse 20.9 23.1 23.4 
Re PRS 2 be Yin BE ee ERB BS 15.7 26.5 29.1 
IE ists c cergpichincantintecsn cbbbe«geertbaxtey 20.3 19.6 28.2 
Wales and Monmouthshiive. .........-..-........-.-.-...--------.- 16.5 26.7 33.6 
0 Sa RE | ATER St: SSE RELL SS 24.6 25.7 28.2 
16 principal towns of TS a ease a ae m8 at at 

SITES CE RNIN on. nnp enc dip ew csick cgedagaclbonpeees+cagen 4 
Sb Minin opepasdckshbitis iy th bdshsted - ~ ahi -obighe eed 1.0 17.9 22.2 
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PUERTO RICO 


Communicable diseases—Four weeks ended January 28, 1933.— 
During the four weeks ended January 28, 1933, cases of certain 
communicable diseases were reported in Puerto Rico, as follows: 








a ee ee ee eee wee sence enn eeensa, «—«-_—§»_«_« sO SN PERERA REEDED EAE BEE. «6 oe ee me en nen 
we ew cee wee ewww seseceseeeceeens|  @& I & MRE ERS BOVOS 222 n-ne meme rer em nerwene 
es ee 2 ee! | 














Notifiable diseases November, 1932-January, 1933.—During the 
months of November and December, 1932, and January, 1933, cases 
of certain notifiable diseases were reported in the Virgin Islands as 
follows: 



































Cases Cases 

Disease Novem- | Decem- Disease Novem- | Decem- 
bee, | bee, | TUE het as 

1934 1932 1933 1933 
a ‘| Bee ey 
FR MEP pe Y STEN en RE GF Te ape taeads 
ott TENG CS en i? 6 14 peat acbinie 15 18 13 
, Gonorrhea. ........ ) Ree 6 i WCRI? OVrare ere ee 1 
Leprosy _........... 4 EEE pe Feet Tuberculosis... ... a 1 2 3 
Malaria__....._.... 61 253 193 || Uncinariasis____... 1 1 1 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


(Note.—A table giving current information of the world prevalence of quarantinable diseases appeared 
in the Pusuic Heatta Reports for February 24, 1933, pp. 200-210. A similar cumulative table will appear 
pesnsas [earaaaperg mere 4 ntaiha caylee maa mamdaataeate at least for the time being, in the 
issue published on the last Friday of each month.) 


Cholera 


Philippine Islands.—For the week ended February 18, 1933, 7 
cases of cholera with 3 deaths were reported in Cebu Province, 
Philippine Islands, and 7 cases with 6 deaths in Leyte Province. 

Plague 

Hawaii Territory.—A rat taken January 25, 1933, in Makawao 
District, Island of Maui, has been proved positive for plague. <A 
case of plague was reported February 1, 1933, in Hamakua district, 
Island of Hawaii, and a plague-infected rat was found in Hamakua 
district January 31, 1933. Makawao district is about 100 miles 
from Honolulu and Hamakua district is about 175 miles. 


Smallpox 
Egypt—Alexandria.—For the week ended February 11, 1933, 301 
cases 4 smallpox with 52 deaths were reported at Alexandria, Egypt. 














